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As we enter the 21 st century, our nation's public education system is 
under stress. Draconian budget cuts, and the impending retirement of an 
estimated three mi 1 1 ion teachers by the end of this decade (U nited States 
Department of Education, 2000) haveteamed up with traditional problems 
of chronic teacher shortages. These shortages arefound both in urban and 
rural schoolsand pose new challenges to those who will educateour next 
generation of students. Adding stress to this already taxed educational 
system isthelargest generation of immigrant children our nation has seen 
(Obiakor & Utley, 1996; Locke, 2002). All of this increases the risk of 
leaving behind those who have the least voice in our school system- 
chi Idren of immigrantsandnon-nativeEnglish speakers. It isof paramount 
importancethat all of our students, both mainstream and diverse, havea 
cohort of qualified teachers able to address their unique needs. 

In pursuing this course, we must consider how the requirement of 
"highly qualified teachers" in the No Chi Id Left Behind Act (NCLB) (No 
Child LdFt Behind Act of 2001, 2001) affects our efforts to educate a new 
generation of teachers. This Act will leave neither students nor teachers 
untested. Teacher licensure candidates will need to demonstrate their 
competencies for licensure in the same way that public school students 
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must demonstrate their achievement through a single source of data— 
a standardized test. But theresults of standardized teacher tests may not 
be valid for all groups of teacher licensure candidates. 

It is my contention that the excessive focus on high stakes teacher 
tests to demonstrate licensure competencies will adversely impact our 
abi I ity to provide the teachers who are best suited to address the needs 
of our diverse student population— minority and bilingual teachers. 
Minority and bilingual teacher licensure candidates, as all teacher 
licensure candidates, must pass a standardized teacher test in order to 
meetthefederal definition of highly qualified to be el igiblefor licensure. 
These tests, however, may unwittingly function as closed gates to 
prevent non-traditional prospecti veteachersfrom successful ly enteri ng 
theteachingfield. Further, it ismy argument thatthe use ofthesetests 
wi 1 1 have the same sort of segregati on i st effect on our teacher popu I ati on 
asexplicitlydiscriminatorypoliciesdidpriortothecivil rights movement. 

I n most states demonstration of licensurecompetencies is achieved 
by a passi ngscoreon a standardized teacher test. The useof teacher tests 
or professional exams dates back 35 years but their use for high-stakes 
decisions increased in 1998 when Congress passed the Higher Education 
Act (Wakefield, 2003). This Act mandated that states submit annual 
reports on teacher preparation and licensing. "States found the easiest 
way tofulfi 1 1 Titlel I demands wastogeneratequantitativedatatoaddress 
a qualitative issue" (Wakefield, 2003, p. 380). Since then, high-stake 
assessments in the education arena have become political fodder. High- 
stakes tests, however, arenot without controversy, particularly in regard 
totheir usewith diverse populations (Fowler, 2001; Hood & Parker, 1991; 
Latham, Gitomer, & Ziomek, 1999). 

Controversy over this topic also reigns in my state of Oregon even 
though wecurrently have anal ternativeassessment option for linguistic 
minority licensure candidates. The purpose of this paper is to examine 
the use of standardized teacher tests as demonstration of licensure 
competencies for diverse candidates in Oregon and nationally. The 
following four areas and their accompanying questions will guide the 
development of this paper. 

1. Principles and Practices of Learning: Why would a diverse 
teacher workforce help close the achievement gap? 

2. Politics and Pol icy: What arethe barriers that exist to meeting 
the need for diverse educators? 

3. Research: What type of research will be needed to validate 
alternative assessments as viable options? 
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4. Organizational Leadership: What qualities in leaders produce 
policies for equity? 

At the conclusion of this paper I will provide a compelling example of a 
bilingual/bicultural teacher that successfully followed an alternative 
assessment option available in Oregon to linguistic minority teacher 
candi dates whose cu rrent students are not only succeedi ng academi cal I y 
but are outperforming their peers. 

0 regon's Teacher W orkforce 

In 1991, the Oregon Legislature, recognizing the disparity between 
its diverse student population and predominantly European-American 
teacher workforce, drafted the Minority Teacher Act (Minority Teacher 
Act, 1991). It reads: 

The State of Oregon iscommitted toethnic-racial equity and, therefore, 
it isthegoal of the state that by the year 2001, the number of minority 
teachers, including administrators, employed by school districts and 
education servicedistricts shall be approximately proportionate to the 
number of minority children enrolled in the public schools of thisstate. 
(Oregon University System, 2003, p. 1) 

This Act was designed to provide a blueprint for providing a teacher 
workforce that would mirror the diversity of the public school student 
body. Sadly, this goal has not been realized ascan beseen in thefol lowing 
fi gures (see F igure 1) from data reported i n a 2003 report by the Oregon 
University System. Ascan beseen, between 2001and 2003 the discrep- 
ancy between Oregon's minority students and minority teachers grew 
from 15.2%to 17.0% (Oregon University System, 2003). Notonlyarewe 
not maki ng progress i n fulfi 1 1 i ngtheM i norityT eacher Act's mandate, but 
the gap is widening. 

Si ncethe M i nority Teacher Act did not achi eve its goals by 2001, the 
intent of this directive remains even more relevant today as the numbers 
of cultural ly and/or I inguistical lydi versestudents conti nuetogrow in our 
state. What, then, aretheforcesthat have kept the teacher workforce so 
homogenized? One possible reason is the reliance of high stakes stan- 
dardized teacher test scores to demonstrate competencies for teacher 
I icensure. Thefol I owi ng section wi 1 1 i 1 1 umi nate some of the reasons why 
these tests are problematic for diverse test -takers. 

Review of the Literature on Standardized Assessment and Bias 

The literature related to standardized assessment and diverse indi- 
viduals reflects the continuing controversy regarding the existence of 
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Figure 1. 

Percentage of Minority Teachers and Students in Oregon 



test bias. The first issue to examine is the basic assumption regarding 
standardized tests. All standardized instruments are based on the 
assumption that the normative framework (psychometric, criterion, or 
rubrics- based) on which the test scores are based exhibits a high degree 
of experiential homogeneity, cultural/linguistic similarity and equity in 
learningopportunitiesamongtesttakers(Figueroa& Hernandez, 2000). 
This assumption is problematic when the test-taker is cultural ly and/or 
linguistically diverse. I n order to determine if test scores are a valid 
estimateof abi I ities for individuals whose culture, socioeconomic status, 
and/or I anguagearediffer ent from themajority I anguageand culture, the 
reliability and validity of the test must be established. Reliability is 
defined here as the "extent to which individual differences in test scores 
are attributableto 'true' differences in thecharact eristic under consider- 
ation and the extent to which they are attributable to chance errors (as 
cited in Crehan, Fless, & D'Agostino, 2000, p. 84). Validity is also a 
fundamental consideration in assessment and isdefinedasthe"degreeto 
which evidence and theory support the interpretation of test scores 
entailed by proposed uses of tests" (American Educational Research 
Association, American Psychological Association andtheNational Coun- 
cil on Measurement in Education, 1999, p. 9). When we consider these 
issues, it is clear we cannot assumethat standardized assessments wi 1 1 
providefair andequitableresults for diversetest-takers. As Figueroa and 
Flernandez (2000) reflect, "tests work best in a perfect democracy of 
monolingual and monocultural citizens" (p. 9). 
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Organizations such asthe American Psychological Association cau- 
tion educators concerning the interpretation of test scores for non- 
traditional and mi noritypopulations.TheStandardsfor Educational and 
Psychological Testing (American Educational Research Association, 
American Psychological Association, and the National Council on Mea- 
surement in Education, 1999) maintain that norms developed for English- 
speaking populations should not be used because such tests may fail to 
measure what they intend to measure in a bilingual individual. No 
standardized instruments, for use with children or adults for any 
educational purpose, have controlled for linguistic and cultural differ- 
ences in diverse populations. Nevertheless, we continue to rely on 
standardized instruments to make high-stake decisions for diverse 
individuals. Next, we will examine the literature on how language and 
cultural differences cause bias in standardized test scores. 

The Nature of Bias 

Bias has been defined as "the presence of some characteristic of an 
itemthat results in differential performancefor individualsof thesame 
ability but from different ethnic, sex, cultural, or religious groups" 
(H ambleton & Rogers, 1995). Bias in testing can stem from one of four 
pri mary sources i ncl udi ng: (1) thecultural content embedded i n any given 
test; (2) the linguistic demands inherent in any given test; (3) lack of 
representation within norm samples for individuals from diverse back- 
grounds in any given test; and (4) a belief that language reduced tests 
alone are sufficient to overcome bias and communication barriers (Ortiz 
& Ochoa, 2005; Valdez & Figueroa, 1994). 

The bias inherent in standardized instruments cannot continue to be 
ignored. Pol icymakers and test consumers must understandthat compari- 
sons arei nval id when indi vidualsfrom diverse backgrounds whose educa- 
tional experiences, language, backgrounds, and other life experiences 
(acculturation) have si mply not afforded them the same opportunities as 
peoplefromthe majority culture. Unfortunately, it isall too common that 
invalid assumptions and inferences are made on the basis of scores from 
standardized instruments that continueto adversely impact or discrimi- 
nate against non-whiteand non-mi ddl e-class test takers. 

We need di verseteachers i n our nation given our rapid demographic 
changes and soci ety's need for f uturegenerat i ons of educated workforces. 
To ensure this, however, requires us to close the achievement gap and 
ensurethat al I students havean equal access to high qual ity i nstruction. 
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Principles and Practices of Learning: 

W hy Do Learners N eed Minority Teachers? 

F or more t h a n 100 yea rs,therehave been t wo d i a met r i ca 1 1 y opposed 
models of teaching: the mechanical, factory model, and the more critical 
interactive model (Shor, 1987). In 1985, a report supporting the interac- 
tion model , Teacher Development in Schools (cited in Shor, 1987, p. 18) 
suggested that "the teacher's learning process required far more than 
information ski I Isor mechanical grasp of subject matter."! nspiteofthis, 
the mechanical, factory models seems to bethe endorsed by thefield as 
evidenced by the focus on standardized, high-stakes assessments. High- 
stakes tests for teachers blindly adopt a "onesizefits all "approach tothe 
evaluation of teachers' competency, test the mechanics of teaching, and 
measure many random facts concerni ng curricul ar content areas. These 
tests ignore other fundamental knowledge today's teachers must have 
such as knowi ng the cultures and I anguages of the students they teach. 
Minority teachers often lack what Bourdieu (as cited in Driessen, 2001) 
terms "cultural capital. "Cultural capital can bedefinedastheimportant 
learning that is acquired during "primary social ization within thefamily 
and upbri ngi ng by parents" (as cited i n D ri essen, 2001, p. 515), and I wi 1 1 
broaden the concept to include learning from the community as well. If 
the parents belong to the dominant culture, the chi Id will be a good fit in 
our educational system given that "the dominant culture lies at the core 
of the— hidden— educational curriculum" (p. 515). In other words, stu- 
dents possess cl ass- based knowledge. I fthe knowi edge students cometo 
school possessing is of the dominant class, they will havethesocial and 
I inguisticcompetence required and valued by the school curriculum and 
will excel. 

Thesame hoi dsfor standardized tests. All standardized tests arebui It 
upon this knowledge base as well. Therefore, the cultural capital 
measured in standardized teacher tests may make minority teachers 
appear tonot meet I icensurecompetency requi rements. I f theseteachers 
fail and do not become licensed, the much-discussed achievement gap 
may widen becausediversestudentswill I ackthetypeof teachers whocan 
facilitate their academic achievement and their connection to learning. 
Below, I will reviewtheachievementdataof minority studentsin Oregon, 
discuss the ways that minority teachers who understand, or are from 
their students' cultural and linguistic backgrounds, can boost minority 
students' achi evement, and the reasons why mi nority teachers' compe- 
tencies cannot be captured by a standardized teacher test. 
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M inority Teachers as One Solution to Closing the Achievement Gap 

The gap between the achievement of minority students and white 
students is one of the most pressing concerns in education today. 
"Minority students continue to have disproportionately high dropout 
rates. They are underrepresented in honors advanced courses and 
overrepresented in special education" (Reid, 2002, p. 1). A 2002 report by 
E ducation Trust, stated that Latino8 th graders in Oregon scoreabout two 
years behi nd whitestudents i n thestatei n science, readi ng and math and 
more than one year behind in writing (Education Trust, 2001). The 
graduation rates of African American, Native American, and Latino 
students were lower than that of whitestudents with theAsi an subgroup 
achieving higher graduation rates than whitestudents. NativeAmeri- 
can, African American, and Latino students were underrepresented in 
gifted and talented programs (Education Trust, 2001). Overall, we can 
conclude that minority students in Oregon are not succeeding as well 
academical lyastheirwhitecounterpartsand fewer minority students are 
graduati ng from high school as compared to wh i te students (excepti on of 
Asian students). These statisticsarenot unusual in light of national data 
(Singham, 2003; Reid, 2002). This is an obvious problem that we must 
address. Oneway is to provide all students, but particularly minority or 
culturally and linguistically diverse students, with high quality teachers 
that understand their particular needs and a relevant curriculum. 

Current high-stakes testing, however, premisedona"onesizefitsaH" 
approach, proclaims to ensure the "high quality" of a teacher without 
problemati zi ng "qual ity." I n thecase here, I defi ne "qual ity" as a teacher 
whocan ensure academic success for both whiteand non-whitestudents. 
According to Reyes and Halcon (2000), teachers who are the most 
successful in working with non-white students have a strong academic 
knowledge base and expect their students to acquire a large knowledge 
base as wel I . These successful teachers often share a cultural discourse 
stylewith their students while, at thesameti me, appropriately mentoring 
students i n domi nant di scoursestyles. Successful teachers recognizeand 
create a curriculum and learning environment where students see 
themselves reflected and can build on their lived experiences. These 
skills are not measurable by a standardized exam. 

Culture 

Von Glasersfeld (cited in Phillips & Soltis, 1998) states "teachers 
cannotassumethatthe'understandings’oftheirstudentsresembletheir 
own"(p. 51). For dominant cultureteachers, however, their mainstream 
students’ understandi ngs and worldvi ews aremorecongruent with thei r 
own, that is, they are usual ly based on the understandi ngs, assumptions 
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and discourse styles that arethefoundations of American education. As 
an example, American policymakers value and test how well students 
remember "disconnected bits of information" (Rogoff, 1990, p.46). In 
many other cultures, the participants' world view is framed around the 
interconnectedness of all living things and to making meaning holisti- 
cally. T eachers from such non-domi nant cultures understand howto hel p 
studentsconstructthebridgethat links both worldviews astheyarealso 
participants in both worlds. That is, they know how to connect these 
"disconnected bits" of information to the students' experiences and do so 
in a social context. They also understand that their diverse students 
must, at the same time, acquire mainstream cultural norms such as a 
sense of autonomy, self-reliance, and individualism. Diverse teachers 
know that these val ues may not i nnately be part of thei r diverse students' 
nature but must be learned in order for them to be academically 
successful in an American school (Sheets, 2005; Ladson-Billings, 1994); 
Sleeter & Bernal, 2004). 

Another connection minority teachers may have with their diverse 
students is in understanding the collectivist nature of most recent 
immigrant and indigenous groups (Rothstein-Fisch, Trumbull, Isaac, 
Daley, & Perez, 2003). This understanding may lower some anxiety felt 
by many students that resulted from attempting, in essence, to make 
meaning in a foreign and sometimes hostile environment. Diverse 
students mayeven havefallen preytovictim blaming by some educators 
who are not knowledgeable in the values and mores of their cultures or 
their particular life circumstances. When students are accepted for who 
they are and al I owed toconstruct meani ng i n cultural ly congruent ways, 
high levelsof learningandacademicsuccessarehighly probable, and the 
achievement gap separating under- and over-served students shrinks 
(Bell, 2002; Singham, 2003; Reid, 2002). 

Language 

Students' linguistic needs must also be met. Many educators have 
written about the role of I anguage as a transmitter of culture "cruci al to 
the survival of a cultural community. Within the student's native 
language is contained the codification of lived experiences that provide 
theavenuesfor studentstoexpressthei r own real ities and toquestion the 
wider social order" (Darder, 1991, p. 37). It is, therefore, critical that 
students have role models who speak thei r native languages and i n turn 
allow them to usetheir nativelanguagein thelearning environment. To 
not have these language models robs students of their voices. They are 
si lenced. When they aresi lenced, they do not becomeengaged i n I earni ng 
and, often feeling hopeless, may eventually leave school. They do not 
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"drop out” but are"pushed out. "Understandingthat it may not always be 
possible to provide a language match between a teacher and student, 
there are many of the more common languages where this may not be as 
difficult a task. Further, very often a diverse individual will at least have 
the basic understanding of thecritical natureof I earning about students' 
languages, communities, cultural traditions, and so forth. 

In 2002, Thomas and Collier published the results of a longitudinal 
study that exami ned theeducation of I anguage mi nority students i n fi ve 
school districts nationwide. Their findingshavesignifi cant implications 
for the types of educational models that lead to high academic achieve- 
ment by I inguistic mi nority students as well astheskillsneeded by their 
teachers. What they found was that "bi lingual I y schooled students 
outperform comparable monolingual I y schooled students in academic 
achievement in all subjects, after 4-7 years of dual I anguage schooling" 
[italics added](Thomas& Collier, 2002, p. 313). Further, they found that 
programs that allowed students some instruction in their native lan- 
guage led to fewer dropouts of mi nority students. When students do not 
have instruction in their native language, according to Thomas and 
Col I ier, even the highest qualityESL program would cl oseonly about half 
thetotal achievement gap. Native language instruction isonly half the 
equation, however. Thomas and Collier also found that the following 
needs must be met as well: cognitive, emotional, social, physical, 
linguistic and academic. They concluded that schools need to "use 
students’ bilingual-bicultural knowledge to bridge to new knowledge 
across the curriculum" (p. 315). The use of students' native language 
appears to be essential for thesuccess of linguistically diverse students, 
but this requires a highly trained cadre of bilingual/bi cultural teachers. 

Teachers as Culture and Language Brokers 

To be knowledgeable about students' cultures and languages is a 
powerful thi ng. T eachers who are knowledgeable about the culture and 
I anguage of the students they teach, according to Lisa Del pit (1995), are 
better able to serve as culture and language brokers who can use 
students' language and culture as a process to negotiate the dominant 
academic discourse they are charged to teach. F urthermore, the use of 
students' language and culture will also validate them as cultural and 
linguisticbeingsthat possess a wealth of knowledge which isvaluablebut 
not always recognized by the mai nstreamcurricul um or teachers. AsJ im 
Gee(as cited in Macedo& Bartolome, 1999) says: 

Certain cultures, as well asunschooled peoplein our culture, simplydo 

not have, and donot use theconventions prevalent in our schoolsthat in 
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certaincontrivedsituations(like"showandtell time") onepretendsthat 
peopledonowknowor see what they obviously doknow and see.... Such 
assumptions— that one should ignore what the hearer knows and 
explicitly say it anyway— are . . . the hallmark of many middle-class 
home-based practices with chi ldren(e.g„ havingthechild repeat back an 
often read book or rehearse at the dinner table daily events that one 
already knows about). In other social groups . . . such explicitness may 
be seen as rude because it is distancing, blunt, or condescending to the 
hearer's intelligence, (p. 61) 

What teachers as "cultural brokers" can do, infact, is apprentice non- 
mainstream students into the academic discourse community without 
having to sacrifice the knowledge base they bring to the classroom. This 
for m of teach i ng a I so conf or mswithahumanizing pedagogy— a pedagogy 
that enables historically disenfranchised students to make meaning 
through strategies that use students' language and culture in order to 
makesenseofthewhitemiddleclasscurriculum(Freire& Macedo, 1987). 
This type of teaching further conforms to a constructivist perspective. 

The basic tenet of constructivism is that "all knowledge is con- 
structed" (Simpson, 2001, p. 18). Constructivism is described by Von 
Glasersfeld (cited i n Lesh, Doer, Carmona & H jal marson, 2003) as ". . .the 
world which is constructed is an experiential world that consists of 
experiences and makes no cl aim whatsoever about 'truth'in the sense of 
correspondence with ontological reality" (p.211). Reality, from a 
constructivist perspective, is constructed by an individual based on hisor 
own lived experiences, and knowledge is acquired based on how it "fits" 
with those experiences. Therefore, successful teachers for diverse stu- 
dents make a basic investment in human beings and value what they 
bring with them to school as opposed to less successful ones who have 
often focused on a skills-based curriculum and a " banking" model of 
teaching for these, as well as special needs, students. When teachers do 
not build on student's existing knowledge, this banking model often robs 
students of their cultural and linguistic points of reference in the 
meani ng-maki ng process. 

Again, it is imperativethat teachers instruct in culturally responsive 
ways.Trueba (as cited i n Gal I egos & M cCarty, 2000,) noted that "teachers 
whoaretrai ned i n traditional programs often defi nethei r roles as 'agents 
of knowledge transfer to students’ who are considered passive receivers 
of instruction" (p. 265). Gay (1989) reinforces this notion and says: 

Most graduates of typical teacher-education programs know littleabout 
cultural traits, behaviors, values, andattitudesdifferentethnicminority 
groups bringtothedassroom, and howthey affect thewaysthesestudents 
act and react to instructional situations. They do not know how to 
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understand and use the school behaviors of these students, which differ 
from their normative expectations, as aides to teaching. Therefore, they 
tend to mi si nterpret them as deviant and treat them putati vely. (p. 177) 

Although Gay wrote this in 1989, her statements continue to ring true 
today. M ost preservice programs understand the need to address diver- 
sity issues at some level, but many programs continue to package all 
diversity issues neatly into one multicultural course, or as I call it, the 
"isms course" (e.g., racism, sexism, classism). Instead, these critical 
issues should be the very foundation upon which preservice education 
programs and curriculum are built. 

Building on the Strengths of Cultural and Linguistic M inority Teachers 

1 1 i s un I i kel y t hat wh i te mi ddl e-cl ass prospecti ve teachers al one wi 1 1 
be able to acquire the necessary cultural and linguistic knowledge to 
effectively address the needs of the ever-growing multilingual and 
multicultural student popul ation in our urban schools (Futrel 1, 1999). For 
this reason, it makes more sense to recruit minority teacher candidates 
who already possesstherequisitecultural and linguistic knowledge. By 
addi ng the pedagogi cal and di sci pi i nary knowl edge, these teachers are i n 
a better position to engage effectively in a culturally and linguistically 
responsi veeducation than their white middle-cl ass counter parts. I n this 
sense, these teachers adhere to Frei re's model of education in that they 
develop pedagogical structures that provide students with the opportu- 
nity to use their own reality as a basis of literacy that includes the 
languages they bring to the classroom. To do otherwise is to deny 
students the rights that I ieatthecoreof the notion of democratic literacy 
(F rei re & M acedo, 1987). Si mply put, teachers of cultural ly and I i nguis- 
tical ly mi nority students must embrace a pedagogy that is "rooted i n the 
cultural capital of [their students] and have as its point of departure the 
native language and culture" (Freire & Macedo, 1987, p. 151). When 
students feel connectedtothecurriculum, engage in the learning process 
asan equal team member, areallowed tousetheir nativelangu age when 
necessary, and are guided by someone who understands their varied 
experiences, students will stay in school and succeed. After all, no one 
really wantstofail. 

Given that current high-stakes testing ignores these linguistic and 
cultural knowledges, I advocatefor an assessment approach for teachers 
and students that is convergent in nature rather than exclusionary. 
Futrell (1999) reminds us, "minority educators enhance our students' 
understandingoftheintellectual, social, political, and economiccomplex- 
i ty of ou r democr at i c soci ety.''lfminorityeducatorscanmakesignificant 
positive changes to our educational system and student achievement, 
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why aren't all state licensing agencies enacting policies to increase the 
number of minority educators? Are there specific barriers that can be 
addressed and removed in order to create policies for equity? 

Politics and Policy: 

W hat Are the Barriers That Exist 
To Meeting the N eed for Diverse Educators? 


Public Policy 

Therapid racial diversification of our nation createstheneedfor new 
dialogues in the public sphere. Equity, justice, cultural competence and 
anti-discrimination are hot topics in all arenas fromtheprivatesectorto 
public education. Vavrus(2003)poi ntsoutthat "issues of race and racism 
are now legitimate public forum topics" (p. 13). I n Oregon, these issues 
are a concern in the educational community as we struggle with 
developing a teaching workforce that is more reflective of our student 
populations. To help in this endeavor, Oregon has enacted licensure 
policies that allow a linguisticallydiverselicensurecandidatetosubmit 
an alternative assessment portfolio in lieu of a passing standardized 
teacher test score. Whilethissounds likean inclusivepolicythat should 
sol vet he problem, we need to examine it more closely as well as address 
the implications of not continuing an inclusive policy. In Oregon, the 
relevant stakeholders include: (1) the state licensing board, (2) teacher 
preparation programs, (3) national organizations that set professional 
standards such as the National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher 
Education (NCATE), (4) local school districts, and (5)teacher licensure 
candidates. Given vast implications policies have on any system, I will 
deconstruct the pol icies usi ng Les and Stewarts’ pol icy cycle framework 
(2000) .They def i ne pu bl i c pol i cy as: 

a processor a series of patter ns of governmental activities or decisions 
that are designed to remedy some public problem, either real or imag- 
ined. The special characteristic of publicpolicy isthat it isformulated, 
implemented, and evaluated by authorities in a political system, for 
example, legislators, judges, executives, and administrators. Public 
policies are always subject to change on the basis of new (or better) 
information about their effects, (p. 4) 

Publicpol icies, I believe, arealsosubjecttochangewhensomestakehold- 
ers begin toview pol icies as unfair. It should be mentioned that in Oregon, 
licensure policies are established by The Teacher Standards and Prac- 
tices Commission (TSPC) established in 1973 (Board, 2003) and one of 
only nine independent boards in the nation. TSPC reports directly to 
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Oregon’s legislature but hasfull autonomy in educational standards and 
practice decisions. 

Stage 1: Agenda Setting 

J ohn K i ngdon (cited i n Lester & Stewart, 2000) defi nes agenda setti ng 
as "the list of subjects or problems to which government officials... are 
paying some serious attention at any given ti me" (p. 5). Oregon's agenda 
for creating inclusive policies came about as a result of three policy 
streams: the problem stream, the policy stream, and the political stream 
(Ki ngdon as cited in Lester & Stewart, 2000). 

The Problem Stream: How a Public Problem is Ddlned. Oregon’s 
problem stream was that standardized teacher tests were judged to be 
discriminatory to non-mainstream candidates. In other states where 
licensure boards have held firm to standardized test scores, teacher 
competency testing lawsuits have been filed (McDonough & Wolf, 1988; 
Pascoe& H al pi n, 2001; and Si red & Green, 2000) under both TitleVI I and 
the Equal Protection Clause. The lawsuits have asserted that certain 
segments of the examinee population are likely to score disproportion- 
ately lower on standardized teacher tests than others, andtherefore, are 
unjustly prevented from entering the field of education (Lawrence & 
Crehan, 2001). According to Gitomer et al (1999) "the effect of testingon 
the diversity of the teaching force is not promising... it takes a predomi- 
nantly white population of potential teachers and creates an even more 
homogenous group" (p. 38) Hence, the problem. 

The Policy Stream: Feasible Proposed Solutions. To address the 
problem, Oregon's licensure board established a policy that allows a non- 
native English speaki ngteacher I icensurecandidatetosubmit an alterna- 
tive assessment after twofai I ures on a P raxis 1 1 exam. One attempt at the 
Praxis exam must be made with accommodations provided for non-native 
E ngl ish speaki ngexami nees (extended ti me). Thealternati ve assessment 
portfolio consists of documentation of successful completion of a teacher 
preparation program, observations by university supervisors and school 
district personnel, letters of recommendation, submission of two failing 
Praxisscores, a passing score on a basic ski I Is test or, as an alternative, a 
passing score on a computerized criterion-referenced alternative, and a 
comprehensive ten-lesson work sample. While this may appear to have 
solvedtheproblemoflinguisticallydiverselicensurecandidateshavingan 
alternative to a standardized teacher test, they must first face the 
humiliation and expense of fai ling a Praxis exam not once, but twice. One 
can question whether this is in fact an equitableand viable solution. 

Another policy was recently established by TSPC and also reflects 
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their attempt to establish more inclusive policies. In apparent recogni- 
tion that scores from standardized, norm-referenced tests are often 
unreliable, TSPC includes as a passing score any scores which when 
added toonestandard error of measurement (SEM) for each Praxis exam, 
reaches theminimum passi ng score assetbyTSPC.ByusingtheSEM, 
a confidence band or interval is established within which the individual’s 
true score lies with a probability of 68% of the time. On the surface, this 
simply appears to lower the standard for passing, but in fact, actually 
reflects effective policy and an understanding of statistics about the 
correct manner in which such scores should be interpreted. There has 
been somediscussi on, though, that when theoriginal cut scores were set, 
these scores were already set at least one SEM below what the review 
panel suggested as an appropri ate passi ng score as ETS recommends (L . 
Samek, personal communication, April 14, 2005). It is likely that such a 
policy will result in the inclusion of morepeople, both minority and non- 
minority, in thepassinggroup,someof whom would have previously been 
excluded— not for lack of ability, however, but because of the measure- 
ment error inherent in all tests. 

Both policies have increased the number of linguistic minority 
teachers in Oregon. Yet, given thecurrent high-stakestestingcraze, I am 
not confident in the long-termcommitment totheseinclusi veand critical 
policies. 

ThePol i ti cal Stream: P ubl icOpi ni on . As with any board that oversees 
teacher licensure decisions, there are inherent tensions between re- 
spected abi I ity to meet the needs of the diversity of its stakeholders and 
the need for effi ci ency as an organi zati on . H i gh-stakes deci si ons based on 
a score from a standardized test wherethe psychometric measureof the 
test does not in essence comprehensively capture the competencies of 
di versetest -takers is unfai r. Makingdecisionsfrom test scores, however, 
is efficient and cost effective and therefore attractive to many constitu- 
ents. On the other hand, tests that do not measure the cultural capital 
possessed by minority and culturally diverse teachers, such as under- 
standing students' cultural realities and ability to communicate to 
students and families in their native language are problematic to 
stakeholders rarely considered, namelyfamilies. Diversefamilies, unfor- 
tunately, have had little political clout; however, it is more important 
than ever before to incl ude these voices when making public policies or 
risk widening the current achievement gap. 

Stage 2. Policy Formulation 

Pol icy formulation (or policy adoption), is the "passage of legislation 
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designed to remedy some past problem or prevent some future public 
policy problem" (Lester & Stewart, 2000, p. 6). Policy formulation, 
therefore, ispresumablyshapedbyvariousstakeholders, interest groups, 
and available resources. In order to comply with mandates ensuring 
teacher competencies, Oregon formulated a policy requiring all candi- 
dates to pass a standardized teacher test (Mitchell & Barth, 1999). Each 
statedetermi nes the particul ar teststhat wi 1 1 be used and contracts with 
a testing company. In Oregon, an assessment of basicskills,theCBE ST, 
administered by National Evaluation Systems (NES) is also required. The 
second type of test requi red assesses content knowledge, pedagogy and 
skills (Praxis tests) and is administered by the Educational Testing 
Systems (ETS). The passing or cut-off scores are established by each 
individual state. The two types of tests are thought to offer somewhat of 
a guaranteethat teachers are knowledgeable i n thei r basicski I Is, subject 
area and pedagogy. 

Stage 3. Policy Implementation 

Lester & Stewart (2000) define policy implementation as putting a 
law into effect to solve a problem. "Laws must betranslated into specific 
guideli nes sothatthefederal, state, or local bureaucracy can seetoit that 
the intent of the legislation is achieved at the point where the policy is to 
be delivered" (Lester & Stewart, 2000, p. 7). I n other words, a policy may 
not be successful if not implemented correctly by having mechanisms in 
pi ace for compl i a nee. T he mechan i sm for compl i ance i n ou r case i s to set 
a passi ng score. Passing scores, however, are problematic because there 
are nodata availabletodeterminethe"right" passi ngseoretoassurethe 
pressure of competencies a test purports to measure and therefore a 
candidate's readiness for teaching. After examining the academic and 
demographic profiles of the prospective teaching pool and the impact of 
teacher testing, Gitomer and Latham (1999) contend: 

Praxis tests are not designed to predict teacher effectiveness. As pro- 
gram entranceand I i censure tests, they measure knowledge considered 
essential to effective pedagogy, but do not attempt to measure the ful I 
breadth of ski I Is that go into being an accomplished teacher. Therefore 
passing a Praxistest does not guaranteethat an individual will become 
a satisfactory teacher, (p. 13) 

I n Oregon, then, twopolici es wereimpl emented— settinga passingseore 
and submission of an alternative assessment portfolio to demonstrate 
state teacher licensure competencies. 
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Stage 4. Policy Evaluation 

Thefourthstageofapolicycycle,policyevaluation,isconcernedwith 
ascertaining if the policy brought about anticipated results. I n our case, 
anticipated results of a standardized teacher testing policy include 
providing a competent teacher workforce that has a positive impact on 
student achievement. AsCrehan, Hess and DAgostino (2000) state, the 
purpose of teacher testing isto remove from the teacher pool those with 
i nadequate preparation and, by i nference, to i mprovecl assroom i nstruc- 
tion. While it may seem that implementing a standardized teacher 
testing policy would result in competent teachers, this rationale, how- 
ever, is based on a set of questionable assumptions. They are: 

1. Val id tests can be designed that measurethequal ities, ski I Is, and the 
dispositions needed to be a qualified teacher. 

2. There is an agreement among educators regarding what to test. 

3. Thepassingscoreissuch that thosewhopasshavea high enough level 
of mastery of these areas to be ready for practice. 

4. Thosethatpassthetestwill bemoreeffectiveteachersthanthosethat 
do not. 

5. Hiring teachers who pass certification tests will improve student 
learning. 

6. Public opinion of teachers and the teaching profession will improve 
based on the use of tests, (p. 3) 

Regarding Oregon's alternative assessment policy, there is little data 
available to determine if teachers who have demonstrated licensure 
competencies in this way are having a positive impact on K-12 student 
achievement. This area will need close monitoring. 

Stage 5. Policy Change 

After evaluating the effectiveness of policy decisions, policies can be 
changed. 1 1 is preferablethat changesare made after a period of a decade 
or moresothat onecan begi n toappreci atetheevol ution of pol icy through 
time (Sabatier, cited in Lester & Stewarts, 2000). As I stated in the last 
section, it is important that, in Oregon, we continue to monitor the 
impact of teachers who have demonstrated competencies through the 
alternativeassessment portfolioon student achievement and determine 
the need to modify or change policies. 

Stage 6. Policy Termination (and Rebirth) 

Oregon's current policies are without a doubt more inclusive than 
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those in most other states. Continuing the current policy, however, of 
mandating that I inguistical ly diverse licensure candidates fail thestan- 
da rd i zed teach er test t w i ce before su bm i tt i n g a n a I ter n at i ve assessment 
portfoliowill not necessarilyeffectivelyaddresstheunderrepresentation 
of diverse teachers. Therefore, various stakeholders must keep one 
crucial factor in mind. Diversifying the teaching force will make a 
difference for students and families who have traditionally had little 
representation and voice in public schools. I n answer tothequestion we 
began with, "What are the barriers that exist to meeting the need for 
di verse educators?" we have i dent if i ed ageol d conf I i cts between the need 
for efficiency in times of diminishing resources, lack of political voice by 
minority stakeholder groups, and the current focus on high stakes 
standardized tests in all arenas of education. Current policies save state 
and district resources, areefficient and at least providean alternativeto 
diversetest takers with failing scores making it appear to bean equitable 
policy. However, thepolicies do not gofar enough in makingthelicensure 
processtrulyequitableandnondiscri minatory. They must determinated 
i n their current form and al lowed tobereborn intoa truly inclusive policy. 
Ultimately, inclusive policies will benefit society as a whole. While 
standardized tests have been the focus of much research, there is a 
significant need now for a body of research that would validate alterna- 
tives to standardized teacher tests. The following section will address 
these issues. 


Research: 

W hat T ype of Research W ill Be N eeded 
To Validate Alternative Assessments as Viable 0 ptions? 

Educational research isconcerned with developing ortestingtheories 
or ideasabout how theworld operates based on observations and measure- 
ments of reality. Or at least how a researchere perceives reality (also 
known as their ontological assumptions). Currently, however, there are 
competing paradigms vying for validation based upon researchers' episte- 
mological assumptions or, in other words, their philosophy of how one 
develops knowledge. Epistemology is distinct from methodology which is 
more concerned with the practical ways that one comes to knowledge. 
P aradi gms can bedefi ned as sets of basi c bel i efs, conceptual framework, or 
particular views about the nature of the world. These beliefs are then 
accepted "on faith"(Guba& Lincoln, 1994, p. 107). Each paradigm is based 
on an epistemological belief as to how research and enquiry should be 
approached by consideri ngthe rel ati onshi p between the"knower or woul d- 
be knower and what can be known" (Guba & Lincoln, 1994, p. 108). 
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Research Paradigms 

Guba and Lincoln identify four basic paradigms: (1) positivism where 
the researcher discovers knowledge and truth by observation and 
experiment in an effort to predict or control events and the belief that 
there is a single objective reality that is independent of the researcher; 
fi ndi ngs are I i nked to the val ues of the researcher; science is seen as the 
way to get at truth, and the key approach is the experiment; (2) post- 
positivism rejects positivism and believes scientific reasoning and com- 
mon sense reasoning are essentially the same process; the researcher's 
reality is viewed as subjective and multiple measures are emphasized 
becauseal I measurement isfal I i ble; (3) critical theory that sees real ity as 
sh a ped by soci a I , pol i t i ca I , cu 1 1 u r a I , economi c, et h n i c, a nd gen der factors 
and assumes that the researcher and object of research are dialectical in 
nature; thegoal istoinquireastothenatureof oppression, conflict and 
margi nal ization andtofaci I itatecol lecti veacti on agai nst disempowerment; 
and (4) constructivism views reality as multiple mental constructions 
dependent on the interactions of individuals or groups; these construc- 
tionsarealterable;findingsarecreated astheinvestigation proceeds and 
aim to provide a more informed construction through consensus; mul- 
ti pie i nterpretations of real ity are possi ble, i n other words, you construct 
your view of the world based on your perceptions of it. 

The Research on Alternatives to Standardized Licensure Exams 

The positivist paradigm has domi nated social science i nqui ry and is 
the one upon which most of educational research is based. This is the 
paradigm considered by many to be scientific method and the goal is to 
search for an "accurate understanding of the true score" (Daniel & 
Onwuegbuzie, 2002, p. 14). The positivist paradigm, however, has been 
subj ect to much cri ti ci sm by researchers who bel i eve that i t i s i mpossi bl e 
to have value-free objectivity, especially in social research. "Social 
research isalwaysa political act. It constitutes an assertion of interests, 
and therefore cannot be value-free" (Brigley, 1990). 

The purpose of educational research is to solve a problem by asking a 
question or addressing an issue. To facilitate this, within each paradigm 
therecanbetworesearch methodologies:quantitativeandqualitative.With 
quantitative methods the researcher gathers data with some kind of an 
instrument, determi nes variables and then investigates and quantifies the 
relationships among the variables. With qualitative methods, the re- 
searcher gathers information or themes from interviews, observations or 
conversations. I nformation gather edistri angulated or aconvergenceof data 
is sought. The researcher then uses the information to tel I astorythat may 
hel p to understand the soci al real ity of events and behaviors bei ng studied. 
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In examining some of the research concerning the viability of using 
moreauthenticformsof assessment for licensurecandidates, much of it 
continues to be framed in the positivist paradigm. We are beginning, 
though, to see more "mixed methods" approaches across the paradigms 
as can be seen in the following examples. 

Denner,Salzman, and Harris (2002) studied the use of Teacher Work 
Samples (TWSs) as a performance assessment method. They exami ned 
thechal lenges and useof T WSsfor accountabi I ity rel ated to program and 
state standards by col lecti ng samples from two student teachi ng experi - 
ences (preand post) and appl ied a bench marki ng process tothem. Groups 
of trai ned raters then categorized all 150 samples along a four category 
developmental continuum.Theratersthen selected proto-typical samples 
that resulted in a benchmarked set of 10 each at the elementary and 
secondary levels. Thesecondarysamplesincludedvariouscontent areas. 
This first part of their analysis was quantitative in nature and looked at 
numerical data to draw conclusions. The next section, however, had 
qualitative aspects. The raters were then given a questionnaire that 
asked about the degree of alignment between the TWS standards, 
guidelines and scoring rubrics, the content representativeness, the 
importance of what was measured to actual teaching, and finally the 
degreeto which theT WSs addressed thei r statestandards. Theresearch- 
ers also assessedthe overall validity of TWS as assessments of teaching 
performance and, after I ooking at thefrequency of responses, determined 
that there wassupport for thei r use. L ast of al I , thei r f i nal content val i di ty 
check considered how TWSs related to state standards. Again, after 
examining the frequency of raters' responses, they concluded that 
responsessupportedtheuseofTWSsasameasureofcandidates'abilities 
to meet state standards. By using a mixed methods approach framed 
within a post-positivist paradigm, the researchers were able to include 
the perceptions of the parti ci pant experts (which werevaluablewithinthe 
context of the study regarding their opinion) as to the validity of using 
TWSs to demonstrate I icensure competencies. 

TheRenaissancePartnershipfor I mprovi ngTeacher Quality has also 
investigated the use of Teacher Work Samples. The major goals of the 
program were (1) becoming accountable for the impact of teacher 
education graduates on student learni ng, (2) I i nki ngteacher performance 
tostudent learning, and (3) increasingthecapacity of teacher candidates 
to facilitate the learning of all students. Pankratz, the project director 
stated: 'The work sample methodology provides direct evidence of a 
teacher candidate's effect on student learning in a relatively short time 
period and cl early connectstheelements of standards-based teaching and 
learning"(ascitedinFredman,2004, p.4). Healsoconcluded that teacher 
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work samples can be used as "a source of evidence to be used in 
recommending and granting a license to teach" (as cited in Fredman, 
2004, p. 4). The project evaluation included both process and product 
components. Quantitative methods included gathering and analyzing 
performance data (candidate products, work sample scores and tradi- 
tional achievement measure), ratings of students' performance, and 
document analysis. Qualitative data were gathered through observa- 
tions, surveys and i ntervi ews to assess how the program was meeti ng its 
major goals. The evaluation specific toTWSs included both quantitative 
measures of work sample scores, and surveys and interviews of both 
licensure candidates as well as university faculty to gather information 
on their effectiveness towards meeting program goals. 

Approaches to Research 

Ascan be seen, these studies focused on validatingtheuseofTeacher 
Work Samples using a mixed methods approach framed within a para- 
digm other than the positivist one. The complexity of educational 
research today, however, may lend itself to broadening both the para- 
di gms and t heconcept of the researcher to i ncl ude col I aborati ve research 
teams. Col laborativeteams could include both researchers and practitio- 
ners and other crucial stakeholders. These teams could continue to use 
a mixed methods approach framed around post-positivist, critical, or 
constructivist paradigms and pose such research questions as: "What is 
the relationship between linguistic minority teacher licensure candi- 
dates' Praxis scores and their perceptions of the barriers that prevent 
them from achieving licensure?" The researcher or team could gather 
quantitative data (Praxis scores which would be the independent vari- 
able) as well as qualitative data (perceived barriers would be the 
dependent variable). Another mixed methods question could be: 'What is 
the difference in the perceived barriers to achieving teacher licensure 
between I inguistical lydiversecandidates with low (failing) Praxis scores 
and those with high (passing) Praxis scores?" Here, the independent 
variable is the Praxis score and the qualitative element is perceived 
barrierstoachievingteacher licensure. Thequantitative aspect would be 
descriptivein natureandthequalitativeaspect could bephenomenologi- 
cal. The study would be sequential in nature in that first Praxis scores 
would be gathered and ranked, and second, students would be inter- 
viewed regarding their perceptions of barriers to obtaining an initial 
I i cense or they could complete a survey of open-ended questions regard- 
ing their perceptions. This qualitative methodology would be phenom- 
enologi cal i n that it focuses on mi nority I icensurecandidates' i nterpreta- 
tions of the world or, in other words, their subjective experiences. 
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After reviewing the research that is available on alternative ap- 
proaches tostandardized teacher tests, it is notablethatonegroup's voices 
are missing— those of minority licensure candidates that would place 
research within a critical theory framework. We clearly need more 
information regarding their perceptions on the topic, specifically the 
impact failing standardized exams has on recruitment, retention and 
attriti on of mi nority I icensurecandi dates. F or exampl e, mi nority I icensure 
candidatesinOregon must fail astandardizedteachertesttwicebeforethey 
qualifytosubmitanalternative assessment portfol i o. T h i s i s obvi ousl y a n 
expensi veand humiliating proposition yet theliteraturelackstheir stories 
and perceptions. Having this information could assist policymakers in 
eval uati ng the necessi ty of more inclusive policies toaddress the mi nority 
teacher shortage. After all, if thepurposeof educational research is to solve 
a problem or address an issue, then research results should be used as an 
impetus for positive changes in the system. 

Giventhesignificant issues I haveoutlined, weshou Id consider if this 
is perhaps an opportune time for policymakers to enact new and more 
inclusivepolicies.Todoso, though, requires different leadership than we 
have had in the past. I nthefollowing section, I will examinethe kinds of 
qualities in leaders that might produce inclusive policies to increase our 
minority teacher workforce. 

Organizational Leadership: 

W hat Q ualities in Leaders Produce Policies for Equity? 

Thechallenges discussed in previous sections highlight the need for 
strong leaders whose vision and goals include creating equitable educa- 
tional systems. Thistimeof disequilibria, therefore, can bean opportu- 
nity to reconceptualize the notion of an effective leader to and demand 
leaders who demonstrate new skills, traits, knowledge and actions. In 
this section, wewill addressthequestion: Arethereidentifiablequalities 
i n extraordinary leaders— leaders whoseownprinci plesrequirethatthey 
respond to the needs of all stakeholders? 

Bolman and Deal (2002) examined the issueof extraordinary leader- 
ship. E xtraordi nary I eadershi p, they deter mi ned, is not rel ated toany one 
style, personality, gender or ethnicity. There are, however, identifiable 
qualities consistent across effecti veand extraordinary leaders. Theseare 
focus, passion, wisdom, courage and integrity. Goldberg (2001) inter- 
viewed 43 eminent educational leaders and found five traits common to 
each; similar to the traits identified by Bolman and Deal. Goldberg 
concl uded that each leader had a "bedrock bel ief'i n a vision or theory that 
i nspi red them todothei r work. E ach had the"couragetoswi m upstream" 
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or i n other words, the courage to go agai nst thecurrent. To enact change 
often takes great courage and requi res someone who may refuse to bend 
to political pressure. These leaders also had a social conscience or an 
"activist streak." They had a seriousness of purpose or a focus on their 
goals and had the patience to work for many years, not just months or 
even a few years, to accomplish their vision. The key to extraordinary 
leadership, however, Goldberg found, was that no leader had precisely 
the same set of strengths or talents but that each was able to "achieve 
situational mastery" (2001, p. 761). 

Relevant to our topic, we need leaders who have the qualities 
identified aboveand a vision for an equitableeducation system. Leader- 
ship that leads to equitable policies has been studied by many and is 
known by such terms as stewardship, critical leadership, moral leader- 
ship and transformational leadership to name a few (Gooden, 2002; 
Greenfield, 1999; Lam, 2002; and Sergiovanni, 1992). Common tothese 
concepts, however, is that they deemphasizethe "hero leader"of the past 
who made the tough decisions singlehandedly and "saved the day." No 
longercananeffectiveleader rulealoneor with an iron fist. "Outstanding 
leadership is not just the province of individual icons and heroes. I n a 
complex, fast-paced world, leadership cannot rest on the shoulders of a 
few. The burden is too great "(Hargreaves& Fink, 2003, p. 696). Today's 
leaders must provide vision, direction and focus on the "intimate links 
between the personal and the global, and on those issues of survival, 
justice, equity and social organization" (Giddens, cited in Bates, 1992, p. 
5) in order to make changes for more inclusive policies. 

K ussrow and P url and (2001) contend that for a leader tobean effecti ve 
change agent, one must possess what they term "congruency in leader- 
ship. "Congruent leaders "demonstratea congruency between bel iefs, core 
values, demonstrated behavior and truth" (p. 1). These leaders use their 
bel iefs and values as a moral compass for decision-making. Similartothis 
concept of congruency is "authenticity"in leadership. Shields (2003) writes 
that the key to effective leadership is authenticity. An "authentic" leader 
does not merely act, but acts ethical ly. In reviewingthetraits identified by 
researchers that extraordinary leaders possess, we can summarize by 
saying that they revolve around three main qualities— "critique, justice, 
andcaring"(Starrat, cited in Shields, 2003, p. 17). 

It is not an easy proposition, however, to translate these traits and 
bel iefs into policies. Leaders whoarecharged with addressingthecentral 
concern of this paper, the inappropriate use of high-stakes teacher tests 
with diverse licensure candidates, have many stakeholder groups to 
consider. And, not all groups want to challenge the existing structures. 
Asa beginning point, though, Starrat (cited in Shields, 2003) posed the 
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following four questions that may be helpful to licensure leaders in 
making decisions. 

1. Who benefits by these arrangements? 

2. Who defines the way things are structured here? 

3. Are we balancing individual and community needs? 

4. Are we acting out of a sense of compassion? 

We find ourselves at a critical juncture where there is a need for 
leaders charged with setting policy to use this type of framework in 
making decisions. Their leadership will hold the key to either the 
diversification of theteacher workforce or the maintenance of our largely 
homogenous one. As stated earlier, however, exhibiting the qualities 
outl i ned above may not beenough for leaders tof ad I itatelasti ng systemic 
changes. T oday's I eaders must al so understand thecomplex dynamics of 
organizational structures, such as state licensure boards relevant toour 
discussion here. Whiletherearemany different frameworks for viewing 
organizations, Bolman and Deal (1997) have outlined a four "frame" 
model that may be useful to view critical issues from different perspec- 
tives (seeTablel). Each of Bol man and Deal’s (1997) four frames is based 
around a specific assumption. I n the foil owing table, I define as well as 
outlinetheconcept/assumption behind each frame. I then posea question 
that a leader making licensure policies may ask if they usethelensof that 
particularframe. Examiningan issuefrom four perspectives may provide 
a f r a mewor k for "respon si ve I eaders" to su ccessf u 1 1 y n a vi gate a n orga n i - 
zational system comprised of multiple and diverse stakeholder groups. 

With so much at stake, leaders in a position to make policies for 
educational licenses must be adept at viewing issues from multiple 
perspectives. The real question will be whether those in licensure board 
I eadersh i p posi ti ons today consi der the underrepresentati on of mi nor i ty 
teachers in the workforce a critical problem. They should. Perhaps the 
fol lowing case wi 1 1 serve to i 1 1 ustrate why we must act to broaden current 
policies in Oregon and change policies in other states. What follows is the 
tale of a cultural I y and I inguistical ly diverse teacher who was allowed to 
demonstrate her "highlyqualified"statusthroughanalternativeassess- 
ment portfolio and who is now helping minority students to succeed 
academically. 
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Tablel 

The Use of Bolman and Deal's Four Frames for Licensing Boards 


Frame 

Definition 

Assumptions 

Questions Licensing 
Board Leaders May Ask 

Structural 

Frame 

This frame 
examines 
the formal 
organization 
and the social 
context of work 
to be done, 
emphasizes 
goals, 
specialized 
roles, and formal 
relationships. 
Rules, policies 
and procedures 
arehighlighted. 

"N aturally 
designed 
organization 
works best" 
(Rice& Harris, 
2003, p. 216) 

If we allow alternatives 
to standardized teacher 
tests, are we then 
weakeningour 
standards? 1 f we 
allow too many voices 
to be heard in making 
the final decision, will 
it negatively impact 
the abi 1 ity of the group 
to get the work done? 

Human 

Resource 

Frame 

Based on ideas 
from psychology, 
theorganization 
is viewed as an 
extended family 
Commitment 
and 

empowerment 

arehighlighted. 

"Organizations 
need people 
and people 
need 

organizations" 
(Rice& Harris, 
2003, p. 216) 

Do all stakeholders 
feel they have a voice 
in the decisions made? 
Are policies being 
established based on 
the principles of 
democratic education 
or the maintenance 
of the status quo? 
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Table 1 (continued) 


Frame 

Definition 

Assumptions 

Questions Licensing 
Board Leaders May Ask 

Political 

Frame 

This frame 
centers around 
the work of 
political 
scientists 
and sees 
organizations 
are arenas, 
contests, or 
jungles. 
Coalitions and 
interest groups 
may be formed 
due to the 
differences in 
needs, 

perspectives 
and lifestyles 
among various 
individuals 
and groups. 
Compromise is 
a key. The 
political frame 
"recognizes the 
importance of 
human (and 
group) needs by 
emphasizing 
that scarce 
resources and 
incompatible 
preferences 
cause needs to 
collide" (Bolman 
& Deal, 1997, p. 
184). 

"Conflict is 
inevitable, 
even necessary, 
as coalitions 
vie for 
influence 
among groups 
with 

competi ng 
goals and 
i nterests" 
(Rice& H arri s, 
2003, p. 217) 

As a leader, am 1 
willing to share my 
powerbase and create 
broad networks and 
coalitions wherewecan 
col labor atively make 
new policies? Have 1 
established personal 
credibility with all 
stakeholders? Do 1 
maintain clear values 
and ethics and make 
these known? 
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Table 1 (continued) 


Frame 

Definition 

Assumptions 

Questions Licensing 
Board Leaders May Ask 

Symbolic 

Frame 

The symbolic 
frame draws 
on social and 
cultural 
anthropology 
and treats 
organizations 
as tribes, 
theaters, or 
carnivals and 
"focuses on the 
meanings and 
values that 
undergird 
organizational 
life” (Rice& 
Harris, 2003, 
p. 217). This 
frame abandons 
the assumption 
of rationality 
seen in the other 
three frame 
and views 
organizations as 
cultures, 
propelled more 
by rituals, 
ceremonies, 
stories, and 
heroes while 
deemphasizing 
rules, policies, 
and authority. 

'Themeaning 

the 

organizational 
members 
ascribe to an 
event is more 
important 
than the event 
itself, and 
that shared 
occasion for 
‘making 
meaning' 
aretheglue 
that holds the 
organization 
together" 
(Rice& Harris, 
2003, p. 217). 

Are we listening to 
individuals' stories 
and highlighting 
the "heroes" who can 
make a difference 
to all of our students? 
Arewe bringing 
stakeholder groups 
together to hear 
the stories in an effort 
to come to an equitable 
decision together? 
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The Story of Juana 

J uana (not her real name) is a newly licensed mid level ESL teacher 
in an Oregon school .J uana had previously been an i nstructional assistant 
i n thesamedi strict for five years prior to partici pati ng i n a career ladder 
program targeted at preparing bilingual/bicultural students for initial 
teacher licensure. She was born in the Mexican state of J alisco and 
received her education in Guadalajara including university work prepar- 
ing her to teach in her country. As is the custom in Mexico, J uana was 
sent by the federal government to work where she was needed. This 
happened to bein a small rural school whereshetaught third grade. The 
communitywas isolated andthearea was very poor. I n return for having 
J uana placed in their community toteach, the community provided her 
room and board. She got used to a very different diet since food and 
supplies were very limited. I n order to get to a city, she had to walk for 
miles by herself to catch a bus for the three-hour trip. It was a long and 
lonely year butj uana kept telling herself, "Winners never quit!" 

The foil owing year, she was placed in an urban setting and was able 
to complete additional university coursework to add a kindergarten 
authorization to her teaching license. For the next eight years, this 
highly qualified teacher taught for thefederal government in Guadalajara. 
After the death of her husband, she immigrated to the United States, 
worked i n a variety of jobs, and began acqui ri ng E ngl ish and acculturati ng 
to her new land. J uana soon began to miss working with children and 
decided to seek employment at a local school district. Her new position 
entailed a cut in pay that was difficult for her since she was the sole 
supporter of her two children. From the beginning she knew she had 
madethe right decision. After five years, shehadtheopportunitytoapply 
toa new program, the B i I i ngual Teacher Pathway Program at Portland 
State University, a career ladder program for bilingual/bicultural in- 
structional assistants employed i n oneof theschool district partners, who 
were seeking teacher licensure. The BTP Program was developed as a 
result of a five-year federal grant from the Office of B i I i ngual E ducation 
and Minority Languages Affairs (now known as the Office of English 
Language Acquisition of the U .S. Department of Education). 

J uana was enthusiastically supported for participation in the pro- 
gram by her district and in 1999she began herjourneytowardsachieving 
her dream— to be a teacher i n her new country. Although the path was 
sometimes rocky with juggling parenting, work and school responsibili- 
ties, she always remembered that 'Winners never quit!" This part-time 
teacher preparation program provided coursework at non-traditional 
times enabling her to continue working full-time as an instructional 
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assistant and provided thepath whereshecould "earn whi leshe learned" 
(Hawk, 1997). 

Tobeeligiblefor licensure, J uananeededtotakethetwoprofessional 
exams, theCBE ST andtheMSAT. Whilesheexcelled in her coursework 
as well as her fieldwork, she had difficulty passing both exams. After 
failingtheMSAT twiceandtheCBEST once, although discouraged, there 
were a I ter natives for her. I n lieu of a passing CBE ST score, shecompleted 
a self-paced computerized tutorial . As an alternatives a passi ng M SAT 
score, shesubmitted a portfolioshowcasing her achievement of the state 
teachi ngstandards in both a qualitativeand quantitativeway rather than 
a strictly quantitative format. Her portfolio contained transcripts, field 
work observations, recommendations by her school administrators, and 
a comprehensive, ten-unit work sample. 1 1 was reviewed and approved by 
TSPC based on a state-designed rubric (a quantitative measure of 
qual itative work). Tothedelight of her school district, J uana received her 
initial teaching license, is now pursuing a master's degreeand completing 
the requirements for her continuing license. She is making a difference 
in her community because there were policies in pi ace all owing alterna- 
tives to standardi zed testi ng. She was hel d to the same standards as al I 
other teacher I icensurecandidates, but al lowed a lessdiscri minatory and 
more suitable alternative to demonstrate those competencies. Her 
supervisors report that her ESL students have made more academic 
gainsthan students in other classrooms and that she is ableto provide 
crucial homeand school links for many Spanish-speaking families. Our 
region and nation at large need more teachers like her. 

Alternative Assessments as 0 ne Viable Data Source 

Oregon's Alternative Assessment Option 

Currently, in Oregon, linguistically diverse (non-native English- 
speakingteacher I icensurecandidates) can submit an a I ter native assess- 
ment portfolio after two failed Praxis attempts. The Praxis series of 
exams were developed in the 1990s by the Educational Testing Service 
(Bradley, 2000).Therearethreetypes.ThePraxisl measures proficiency 
in basic reading, math and writing, the Praxis II exams are subject- 
matter tests of general and subject-specific knowledge about teaching, 
and the Praxis III is a classroom performance assessment of beginning 
teachers by a trained observer using standardized criteria (Bradley, 
2000). Oregon's alternative assessment portfolio and work sample pro- 
vides licensure candidates an opportunity to document their ability to 
plan, deliver, and assess a standards-based instructional sequence, 
demonstrate depth of knowledge of subject matter appropriate to their 
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I i censure level, analyzeandprofilestudentlearningthat occurred during 
the instructional sequence, and then to reflect on that learning in order 
to tailor future educational decisions. Further, candidates must docu- 
ment thei r abi I ity tomodify i nstruction to meet theneedsof theful I range 
of students. Finally, licensure candidates must outline how they would 
report student progress to other stakeholders (parents, administrators, 
community). Thus, the alternative assessment portfolio, with the work 
sample as the centerpiece, appears to be one credible demonstration of 
the knowledge, skillsanddispositionsembodied in licensure standards. 

Docu menti ng I icensurecompetency in this way provides an equitable 
avenuetocodify I icensurestandardsfor al I candidatesand el i mi natesthe 
need to memorize count I ess facts and figures assessed on standardized 
teacher tests. I n other words, alternative forms of assessment, such as 
theteacher work sample as part of a professional portfolio, may provide 
a way for minority teacher candidates to demonstrate their ability to 
meet competencies as outlined by licensing boards. The challenge 
remains, however, of convincing policymakers toacknowledgethat there 
are different ways to demonstrate excellence and that in a democratic 
society, all candidates must be given a fair chance to earn their pi ace as 
a teacher. What, then, is standing in the way of making policies for 
teacher licensure more inclusive so that all segments of society benefit? 

From discussions with colleagues and policymakers, I find that not 
everyone agrees that alternative assessments should be available to 
diverse candidates seeking I icensure(teacher, administrator, counsel or, 
school psychologist, etc.). The concern has been voiced that while 
alternative assessments can demonstrate competencies in some of the 
standards, particularly those related to pedagogy, they do not demon- 
strate content knowledge. Such critics continue to contend that content 
knowledge can only be validly assessed through standardized tests. 

Where do we go from here? I challenge each of us to ponder the 
reflections highlighted in this paper and ask ourselves if wesupport the 
creation of a diverse teacher workforce whose I ife experiences will bridge 
the gap existing in public schools for too many children. If so, then we 
must loudly proclaim our collective support of policies allowing for 
alternatives to standardized teacher tests, create models for such alter- 
natives i n states beyond Oregon I i censes, and conti nue to create i ncl usi ve 
rather than exclusive policies. J ust as we do not expect all students to 
demonstrate their intellect, creativity, abilities, and knowledge in only 
oneway, we should not expect that all teachers, particularly those with 
di verse backgrounds, to demonst rate thei r competenci es i n one ma n ner . 
Afterall,onecrucial roleof an educator istobea role model for democracy 
and j usti ce. Shou I d we not al so expect j usti ce and equity for educators i n 
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our licensing practices while continuing insist on high standards? This 
can beourgolden opportunitytoincreasethevaried voices, perspectives 
and wisdom available to guide young minds. Different does not mean 
inferior just as within our global village the "other" must not be viewed 
as less. 
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